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‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY: EPITOME, 1903.’ 


In using this volume from time to time 

I have noted a number of errors and 

omissions deserving attention, and now 

append a first list of over a hundred. 

Agar (Benjamin), fi. 1643, editor of ‘ King James his 
Apophthegmes...,’ 1643. See Lowndes, p. 1182. 

a Sen vere), outlaw and companion of Robin 

ood. 

Alley (Jerome), author of ‘The Widowed Queen,’ 
Dublin, 1777 ; ‘ Vindiciz Christian,’ 1826. 
Antrobus (Benjamin), author of ‘Buds and 

Blossoms of Piety...,’ 1691. 

Barber (John), Lord Mayor of London. His ‘ Life,’ 
published in 1741. 

Barnes (Rey. Albert), Biblical commentator, author 
of ‘Notes on the Old and New Testaments,’ 
1852-3, 17 vols. ; ‘Scenes and Incidents in Life of 
St. Paul,’ 1869 ; ‘ Way of Salvation,’ 1855. 

Barnes (Juliana). ‘D.N. B.’ says ‘‘See Berners.” 
Barnes is correct. See 108. v. 352. 


Bertram. ‘D.N. B.’ says “See Ratramnus.” But 
there is no reference under that heading. 

Blight (J. T.). author of ‘Ancient Crosses of 
Cornwall,’ 1856; ‘ Week at Land’s End,’ 1861; 
‘Churches of West Cornwall,’ 1885. 

Brinsley the elder (John). ‘D. N. B.’ says £. 1€63. 
Should be 1602. 


Budgen (L. M.), author of ‘Episodes of Insect Life. 

Bullinger (Henry), voluminous writer of the 16th 
Century. See Lowndes, pp. 309-10. 

Butler (Samuel), satirist. ‘D. N. B.’ says “‘ son of 
a Worcestershire farmer.” Written in a con- 
temporary hand on _ the title of a copy of 
‘ Hudibras,’ 1663-4, sold at auction in 1897, was 
this inscription: ‘By N. S. Butler, Natural 
Son to ye D[uke] of Ormonde.” 

Cn (John), author of ‘Old English Squire,’ 


Charleville (Lady), editor of Lord Charleville’s 
translation of ‘La Pucelle,’ 1796-7, which was 
immediately suppressed and destroyed by a 
relative. 

Charleville (Lord), translator of Voltaire’s ‘La 
First published posthumously in 

Chetwynde_ or Chetwinde (Philip), wublisher of 
third edition of Shakespeare’s works, 1663-4. 
ees (Sir T.), author of ‘The Floure and the 

afe. 


Cobbett (William). ‘D.N.B.’ says “essayist, 
politician, and agriculturist.” To these de- 
signations could be added “ bookseller and 
publisher.” 

Cooke (James) of Warwick, *‘ practitioner in Physick 
and chirurgery.” Fl. 1636-76, author of ‘Melli- 
— Chirurgie, or Marrow of Chirurgery, 

40. 

Craig, J. D. (George), author of ‘Specimen 
Epigrammatum Jacobo Primum Brit. Regi 
dicatum, 1624.’ 

Creichton (Capt. John), f1.1731 (?),in which year his 
memoirs were published by Dean Swift. 

Decker (Paul), architectural writer, author of 
‘Chinese Architecture.’ and ‘Gothie Archi- 
tecture Decorated,’ 1759. 

Delaine (Walter). Appointed by Henry VIII. to 
superintend —— of all versions of the 
Scriptures. escribed by himself as “‘ Regiz 
Majestatis Anglicane Biblioscopus.” 

Denham (Sir John), poet. ‘D.N.B.’ says: “ His 
*Cooper’s Hill,’ 1642, is the earliest examnle 
of strictly descriptive poetry in English.” 
This would appear to ignore the claims of 
Michael Drayton’s ‘ Polvolbion,’ 1622, which 
the ‘D.N.B.’ itself describes as ‘‘a long poetic 
topography of England.” 

Doughty (Aiglen), humorous and satirical writer, 
author of ‘Benjamin D—’: ‘The Coming K—; 
* Dizzi-Ben-Dizzi, 1878; ‘Edward VII..’ 1876: 
‘Jon Duan,’ 1874: ‘King Bertie’; ‘ The Fijiad,’ 
1874; ‘ The Siliad,’ 1873. 

Drummond (Henry), author of ‘ Histories of Noble 
British Families,’ 1842-9, 2 vols. 

Elvin (Charles Norton), author of ‘Handbook of 
the Orders of Chivalry,’ 1893; ‘ Dictionary of 
Heraldry,’ 1889, &e. 

Freake (J.), translator of H. C. Agrippa’s ‘ Three 
Books of Occult Philosophy,’ 1651. 

Gibson (Anthony), editor of ‘‘ A Woman’s Woorth 
defended against all the men in the World, 
proving them to be more perfect, excellent, 
and absolute in all virtuous actions than any 
man of what qualitie soever. Written by one 
that has heard much, seene much, but knowes 
a great deal more,” 1599. 

Goodall, Bp. (Baptist), author of ‘The Tryall of 


Travell,’ 1639. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Hotes. 
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Greig (John), co-author of ‘History of Cathedral 
Churches,’ 1814-19, and other Works. 

Grimeston or Grimstone (Edward), author of 
‘Historie of the Netherlands,’ i608; ‘ Low 
Country Commonwealth,’ 1609; ‘Counseller of 
Estate,’ 1634; ‘Estates and Empires of the 
World,’ 1615; ‘ History of the Serrail and Court 
of the Grand Seigneur,’ 1635; and other 
translations. 

Hall (John), poet. ‘D.N. B.’ says: ‘His Works 
include ‘ Poems,’ 1647.” Should be 1646. 

Heath (William), humorous artist. Illustrated 
the ‘Commonplace Book of Literary Curio- 
sities,’ 1825, and other works [pseud. ‘Dr. 
Dryasdust ” 

Hill (G.), editor of ‘Odes of Mathias Casimir,’ 1646. 

Holland (Samuel), author of ‘Romancio-Mastrix, 
or a Romance on Romances,’ 1660. 

Hooper, (Richard), M.A., vicar of Upton, Berks. 
Rdited Chapman’s ‘ Homer,’ 1888-97, 4 vols. ; 
Drayton’s works, 1876, 2 vols. 

Horlock (R. W.), author (under the’pseudonym of 
“*Serutator ”) of several sporting works. 

Hornby (Hugh Frederick), merchant and benefactor 
of Liverpool, d. 1901, to which city he be- 
queathed a richly bound collection of rare books, 
and 10,0007, wherewith to erect a suitable 
library building to contain them. 

Jaggard (Dorothy), widow of Isaac Jaggard, printer 
and publisher. Continued her husband’s busi- 
ness for some time after his death in 1626. 

Jaggard (Elizabeth), publisher, widow of John 
Jaggard. Continued her husband’s business 
after his death in 1623. Issued Bacon’s essays 
and other works. 

Jaggard (Isaac), eldest son of William Jaggard, d. 
1626, printer and publisher. Issued the first 
edition of en works (owing to his 
father’s untimely death), the first English trans- 
lation of Bocecaccio’s * Decameron,’ 1620, an 
other well-known books. . Printed for Thomas 
Pavier the first edition of Shakespeare’s ‘ King 
Henry VI.: Parts IL-III.’ 

Jaggard (John), Tudor-Stuart publisher, d. 1623. 
Jstablished at the ‘Hand and Star” between 
the Temple Gates, Fleet Street. Succeeded to 
the celebrated business developed by Richard 
Tottell, the law publisher. Issued several of 
the earlier editions of Bacon’s essays and other 
famous books. ; 

Jaggard (William), d. 1623, author, printer, and 
publisher. Printed many famous books, includ- 
ing the first edition of Shakespeare’s works 
(dying on the eve of its publication) ; Shake- 
speare’s ‘Passionate Pilgrim,’ 1599; the first 
English cyclopedia ; the first English Biblical 
dictionary ; the first extensive English ‘ Natural 
History,’ &e. For bibliography of the Jaggard 
Press see Atheneum, 1902-3, and ‘Shakespeare's 
Publishers,’ by W. Jaggard, 1907. cial 
printer to the ‘honourable Citty of London ” 
and to the playhouses. in 

Jephson (Henry), M.D., a celebrated physician 
settled at Leamington, Warwickshire, early in 
nineteenth century, who did much to promote 
the welfare and prosperity of that beautiful 
health resort. A mausoleum is erec to his 


memory there, in the public gardens named 


after him. 
Keith (Sir William), author of ‘Fistory of Vir- 


ginia,’ 1738. 


Lennard ig enealogist. Read ‘‘or Leonard.” 
(Sir Edward), d. 1619 (?), Sheriff of 
uffolk. 


Loveling (J. ov M.), author of * Latin and English 
Poems,’ 1741. 

Lovell (John), editor of The Liverpool Mercury and 
bibliophile, d. 1890, author of ‘ Literary Papers,’ 
1894 (issued and ‘The nd 
Question,’ undated. 

a. (Jeremiah), author of ‘Book of Cyphers, 


Marot (D.), architect to William ITI. 

Mason (John), M.A., author of ‘The Turke,’ 1610; 
‘ Mule-Asses the Turke,’ 1632; and ‘The School 
Moderator,’ 1648. 

Mennes (Sir John), admiral. Add “or Mennis.” 

Menton (L.), author of ‘Money masters all Things,’ 
pub. at York, 1696. 

Mexborough (Earls of). See Savile. 
reference is omitted. 

(J. J.), author of ‘Grecian Remuins, 

Morant (A. W.), co-author of ‘ Dictionary of Coats: 
of _Arms, or Ordinary of British Armorials,” 


This cross- 


187 

Munday (Anthony), poet. Add ‘author of ‘Briefe 
Chronicle...... 

Newhouse (C. B.), author of ‘Coaching Scenes,’ 


Oldmayne (Timothy), rector of Denham, Suffolk, 
author of ‘God’s > 1619; ‘ Life’s 
— and Death’s Debilitie,’ 1636, and other 
works. 

Oldys (Francis), author of ‘ Life of Thomas Paine” 
{the atheist]. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


(To be continued.) 


SALARINO, SALANIO, AND SALERIO. 


THE question of the raison détre of three 
of the personages in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ has for some time attracted me. I 
have tried to discern their individuality and 
to call each by his name, but I am not able 
to plume myself upon my success. Where- 
fore Salarino, Salanio, and Salerio? If one 
found Smith, Smythe, and Smythies in a 
modern comedy, one would expect that 
something vital to the plot depended on 
nominal resemblance—that, for instance, 
Smythe became by error Smith’s uncle’s 


Lewkenor (Sir Lewis), translator of ‘ The Resolved 3 
Gentleman,’ by the Chevalier Delibere, 1594. ; 
| Linton (Anthony), author of ‘ Newes of the Art of ‘ 
Navigation and of the mightie Empire of : 
— together with the Straits of Anian,” ; 
Long (J), author and traveller. Wrote ‘Voyages 
and Travels......,’ 1791. 

Longstaffe (W. H. D.), author of a ‘History of } 
Darlington, 1854; ‘House of Clervaux,’ 1852, 

| : on the | a on | 

Road.’ 

Noble (James Ashcroft), of a essayist, 

author of ‘Pelican Papers,’ 1873; Verses of a 

Prose Writer,’ 1877. 
| 
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heir, or that Smythies found himself in peril 


bride. 

But nothing analogous to that occurs in 
the progress of ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
Salarino, Salanio, and Salerio might have 
been aspirants for Portia’s hand, and have 
been allowed to mix themselves up in the 
matter of the caskets; but Shakespeare 
usually confined himself to twins—as in 
«The Comedy of Errors’ and in ‘Twelfth 
Night ’—when he wished for a case of mis- 
taken identity, and we have no evidence that 
he ever had recourse to triplets. I am afraid 
we shall have to wait until his ‘Divrnall’ 
or ‘Thought-Book’ is discovered in some 
village in New England to get any hint of 
the reason why there was less _plot-pro- 
moting difference between the three than 
“’twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee.” 


in my endeavour to discover the character- 
istics of Salarino, Salanio, and Salerio, or, 
at any rate, those of the two former, for 
my feeling with regard to Salerio is that 
he was a mere clerical error; but of that 
more anon. The outset (I. i.) leads me to 
the conclusion that Shakespeare endowed 


Salarino with a richer imagination than he | 
gave to Salanio, and then used him as the, 


vehicle of many a choice phrase. He 
begins with a fine outburst of poetry in 
a speech designed to give solace to depressed 
Antonio, and in the midst of it is inter- 
rupted by the ordinary being Salanio— 
ordinary as anybody talking in blank verse 
could be allowed to be—who carefully 
points out how a mere commonplace man 
would deport himself in like anxiety. He 
is just a good foil for Salarino ; and perhaps 
that is one reason why the Master made 
him. Salarino goes on to accuse Antonio 
of being in love, and gives evidence of 
being a student of human nature, after the 
fashion of the poet who inspired him. It 
strikes me that Salanio was not altogether 
sorry when his eloquent friend was brought 
to a period by the entrance of Bassanio 
and the rest. I have not space in which 
to age the pregnant passages on which 
I rely; interested readers, if such there be, 
will refer to them for themselves. 

In II. iv., when Salarino would forward 
the design of Lorenzo with regard to the 
masque, Salanio sagely opines that it is 
better “‘ not undertook”: poetry feels but 
the charm of the diversion ; prose is struck 
by its imprudence, and, maybe, its iniquity. 
He seems to go with Salarino to prepare 
for the diversion, but he does not turn up 


_at the rendezvous, the pent-house in II. vi., 
of being married to Smythe’s expectant 


where Salarino is again stirred to fluent 
speech by Gratiano’s text that lovers ever 
run before the clock. Gratiano follows in 
the same strain, “only more so,” until 
stopped by the coming of Lorenzo, 
whereon the listener, unsatiated, remarks, 
“More of this anon.” Gratiano and 
Salarino have the air of being mutual 
understudies. 

Salarino and Salanio, again together 
in Il. viii., talk of the flight of Jessica, 
and Salanio distinguishes himself by 
giving an interesting realistic description 
—the sort of thing he could and would 
do admirably — of the agony of Shy- 
lock. They speak of Antonio, and 
Salarino sketches with tender grace 
the parting between the merchant and 


|Bassanio. When the Jew appears (III. i.) 
I have, perhaps, been more fortunate | 


and accuses them of knowing of his 
daughter’s flight, Salarino nimbly replies, 
“That’s certain: I, for my part, knew the 
tailor that made the wings she flew withal ” ; 
while Salanio, with his heavier touch, im- 
presses natural history: “Shylock, for his 
own part, knew the bird was fledged; and 
then it is the complexion of them all to 
leave the dam.”’ Both of the men, like all 
good Christians of their age, were fierce 
against the Jews; yet, if they ever were 
outside the magic pages in which they now 
live, it is not unlikely that they had Hebrew 
blood coursing in their veins. I say this 
because Sala was a name borne by Venetian 
Jews in the fourteenth century, and of that 
Salarino and Salanio may well have been 
diminutives. After IIT. i. Salanio vanishes 
and Salarino makes but a brief appearance 
in III. iii. This, however, gives him the 
chance of dubbing Shylock ‘“‘the most 
impenetrable cur that ever kept with 
men.” ‘ Impenetrable cur” is choice! 

A messenger from Venice to Belmont is 
introduced in III. ii., and him Gratiano 
recognizes as “my old Venetian friend 
Salerio,” the first time we see the gentleman 
so called. He bears a letter from Antonio, 
and what I chiefly note of him is that he 
is capable of word-play, and is not burdened 
with the wholly unnecessary delicacy of 
feeling which would keep him from reviling 
Shylock in the presence of Jessica. In the 
trial scene (IV. i.) he acts as a kind of 
usher, amateur and not official ; and that is 
all, we meet him no more. One wonders 


why the poet made him, if indeed he ever 
did make him, and Salerio be not our 
familiar friend Salanio (absent from the side 
of Salarino just when he might be on the 
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mission to Belmont), misnamed by some 
error of the scribe who drew up the table 
of dramatis persone in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’ The list was not supplied until 
the issue of the Third Quarto, and the 
spelling of Salarino and Salanio seemed to 
be the sport of caprice in various editions 
of the play, though I am bound to add that 
Salerio is said to be rendered “ consistently 
in all the old copies.’ All that I can retort 
is that steady persistence in error is not 
uncommon. It appeared to Mr. Charles 
Knight that not only is there “‘ no necessity 
for introducing a new character, Salerio. . but 
that the dramatic propriety is violated by the 
introduction’; and he calls the messenger 
Solanio, to identify him with the gentleman 
whom we know as Salanio, whose name he 
always spells with 0, The promoters of the 
“Cambridge Edition” of the play stick to 
Salerio, and frankly confess that, tried by 
Mr. Knight’s standard, ‘Shakespeare’s 
violations of dramatic propriety are frequent 
indeed, and it isno part of an editor’s duty 
to corect them.” 
And, gentles, there I leave the matter. 
Sr. SwiTHIn. 


THE MYSTERY OF HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT. 


(See 10 S. viii. 321, 402, 483.) 


THERE are many legends about the chil- 
-dren which the ‘“ Fair Quaker’”’ is said to 
have borne to George III., but none of them 
seem plausible. Some time since I received 
the following particulars founded upon a 
family tradition :— 

‘Samuel Lightfoot, merchant of London, who 
was born in 1760, was the son of Hannah Lightfoot 
by the King. He was created Sir Samuel by Par- 
liament, and received fifty thousand pounds from 
Government_ for the past. He often 
stated that he was the rightful King of England. 
He married Sophia Fowler, heiress, of Bath and 
Islington.” 

If he was as outspoken as he is repre- 
‘sented, ‘‘ Sir’? Samuel does not appear to 
have earned his money, and the Parlia- 
mentary knighthood also was ill-deserved. 
The individual indicated was buried in 
Islington Churchyard, for his daughters, 
Jane Josepha Innes and Elizabeth Lucy 
Frye (whose names were given to me as 
those of two of his children), lie in the same 
grave; but none of the other facts appear to 
be correct. His true history seems to have 


been as follows. 


Samuel Lightfoot was born in April, 
1760. On the 8th of April, 1771, he was 
admitted to Christ’s Hospital, London, 
and was discharged on the 10th of April, 
1775, by his father Samuel Lightfoot, who 
was then living near the Red Lion at Hoxton. 
His mother’s name was Catalina, or Carolina. 
He appears to have been married twice: 
(1) Mary Anne , by whom he had several 
children, and among these a daughcer born 
on the 15th of May, 1788; (2) Lucy Brown, 
of Islington, who became his wife on the 
7th of November, 1789. He died on the 
8th of April, 1798, aged thirty-eight, and 
was buried in Islington Churchyard, where 
his vault may be seen. A note of mine 
(where it was found I regret to say I have 
forgotten) states that ‘‘ his uncle was a gold- 
lace maker to the royal family, hence comes 
the crest—a stag.’ His father was Samuel 
Lightfoot, a wharfinger of Thames Street, 
and a Quaker, who is said to have married 
a Dutch lady (Catalina ?), and to have been 
turned out of the Society. According to 
the Islington parish register a Catalina 
Lightfoot, aged seventy-two, was buried 
on the 18th of November, 1799; but in the 
last will and testament of Samuel Lightfoot, 
jun. (dated 3 July, 1797), at Somerset 
House, his mother’s name is spelt Carolina. 
His father appears to have been a first cousin 
of the famous Hannah Lightfoot, and thus 
there is no truth in the legend of his royal 
parentage. 

Unluckily, I have been unable to find a 
confirmation of the statement that he 
married Sophia Fowler, heiress, of Bath; 
but in a copy of the ‘ History of St. Mary’s, 
Islington,’ by John Nelson, 1811, there is 
an interleaved account (June, 1843) of the 
pulling down of Fisher House, which belonged 
to the Fowlers, so that family evidently 
lived in the parish. These details may 
appear foreign to the present inquiry, but 
owing to the fact that some of the descend- 
ants of this particular Samuel Lightfoot 
have entertained the idea that the famous 
Hannah was their ancestress, I have given 
in full all the particulars about him that I 
have been able to discover. For this same 
reason it will be useful to show the Lightfoot 
pedigree, drawn up from the registers of 
St. Mary’s, Islington, and of the Society of 
Friends and the pages of The Gentleman's 
Magazine. Possibly some of the surviving 
members of the family will be able to offer 
further details. 


Horace BLeEACKLEY. 


(To he continued.) 
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THE “LORD” MAYOR OF LONDON. 
(See 10 S. viii. 268, 496.) 


THE question as to the origin of this 
title has been so often discussed that I have 
long looked upon it as decided for all 
reasonable beings. Mr. BEAVEN (no mean 
authority on such matters) and I are 
agreed that the Mayor of London has only 
a prescriptive right to the prefix ‘‘ Lord ”’ 
unlike the Mayors of Dublin and other 
places. The charter of Edward III. (1354) 
permitting the serjeants of the City to bear 
gold or silver maces, with the royal arms or 
otherwise, is commonly supposed to have 
incidentally conferred; the title of ‘‘ Lord 
Mayor,” and indeed was so reported in the 
City’s statement to the Royal Commission 
of 1893 (p. 7). 

Here are a few of my notes on the subject 
that I have ready at hand. 

I find that in the reign of Edward IV. the 
Mayor for the time is recorded both as 
** Mayor ” (tout simple) and as the “ honour- 
able lord the Maire ”’ (Journal 7, fos. 144 b, 
146 b, 174, 181 b, 201 b, 212); also as “ my 
lord the Maire” (Journal 7, fo. 199b). 

It is not until 1504 that I find “‘ my lorde 
Mayre” (Repertory 1, fo. 155 b), although 
there may be possibly an earlier instance 
{if there be one, it matters little). Monoux, 
on his election, is recorded as “ electe to be 
Maire,”’ and when in office as “my lord 
Maire” (Repertory 2, fos. 196 b, 207 b). 

See also *N. & Q.,’ 12 March, 1887 (7S. 
— and The Times, 13 and 19 Nov., 

REGINALD R. SHARPE. 

Town Clerk’s Oftice, Guildhall. 


This subject has previously been dealt 
with ; see 5S. v. 119; 7S. iii. 207; 9 S. ii. 
308, 437; and 10 S. viii. 496, which last 
(being by the Rev. A. B. BEaven, one of 
the most competent authorities on civic 
matters) is the only one that is entirely 
satisfactory, and may be taken as proving 
that the prefix of “ Lord” “was not in 
general and accepted use much, if at all, 
before 1520— possibly not until several 
years later.’ The writer quotes Mr. 
St. John Hope’s statement that it was 
“‘after 1540 the use of the term Lord 
Mayor becomes general.’’ I have quoted 
thus freely from Mr. BEAveN’s valuable 
article, inasmuch as it occurs under the 
heading of ‘Sir George Monoux,’ such 
heading being no guide as to its dealing 
with the matter now in question. 


Of all the various theories as to the origin 
of the prefix ‘‘ Lord,” the most prevalent 
is that, inasmuch as on 15 June, 1354, King 
Edward III. confirmed the City charter and 
gave permission to the Mayor of London to 
have gold and silver maces carried before 
him, this charter led to the assumption of 
the prefix “Lord” by the then Mayor, 
generally (but erroneously) stated to have 
been Thomas Legge, and his successors. 
There is, however, nothing whatever to 
support this conjecture. An account, by 
J. J. Stocken, of this Thomas Legge (who 
was not slain, as generally stated, in Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion in 1381, but who died in 
1357) is in Phillimore’s London and Middlesex 
Note-Book (1892). The Mayor in June, 
1354, was Francis, as Legge was not elected 
till the October following. “The old notion 
that it was an honour conferred upon Sir 
William Walworth [in 1381], for his conduct 
in the Wat Tyler incident, has been long 
exploded”’ (9 S. ii. 308). : 

The conjecture (9 S. ii. 437-8) that Sir 
Nicholas Le Brembre, 1377, “ seems to have 
been the first Mayor to assume to himself 
the title of Lord, but that prefix was ac- 
corded without question to his successor, 
Sir John Philpot, 1378, and has been re- 
cognized ever since,”’ is certainly untenable ; 
so also, practically (even, if haply the ety- 
mology will stand), is that in the interesting 
extract from ‘A Brief Chronicle of Successe 
of Times’ (London, 1611, p. 575), stating 
that in 1189 King Richard I. 

‘appointed a supreame Officer above the rest by the 
name of Maior, which worde was borrowed from 
the Hebrew word Mar, and signifieth Dominus, 
Lord......but called Maire, as the French did their 
Maires of the Pallace. Thus was the chiefe 
Governor called lord Maire or Maior, because they 
understood not that the epethite Maire or Maior 
implyed no lesse then lord without any other 
ad or et thus was it given for a larger augmen- 
tation of Henor, 

G. E. C. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND Tom TayLor.— 
As reference has been made in Mr. Layard’s 
recently published volume, ‘A _ Great 
“ Punch ”’ Editor,’ to the celebrated lines on 
the death of Abraham Lincoln which ap- 
peared in Punch on 6 May, 1865, I should 
like, as the only son of Tom Taylor, to put 
on record in ‘N. & Q.’ that these lines were 
written by my father. In confirmation of 
this I may add that our family possesses a 
volume containing the appreciative thanks 
of the U.S. Government of the day for my 
father’s poem on the death of the great 
President. J. WYCLIFFE TayLor. 


Gayles, Friston, Eastbourne. 
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WILLE, THE FRENCH ENGRAVER: HIS 
NaTIONALITY.—In a life of the wife and 
model of Greuze in the current number 
of Le Mercure de France, Wille, the great 
engraver, and gay friend of Diderot, is 
treated as ‘‘un Anglais.” Wille was a 
Hessian, as were his father and his friend 
Schmidt, and it is hard to say how any 
one who is acquainted with the life of 
Paris just before the Revolution can think 
him English. Wille’s letters to his German 
friends are well known. D. 


EpitapH at Hunspon.—While recording 
tle inscriptions in the churchyard at Huns- 
don this autumn I met with the following :— 

Thomas King, died April}24, 1735, aged 89. 
Here lies Tom King, old Dad of Fame, 
Who knew his Gun and eke his Game. 
The fact whereof both Balls and Luton, 
Now can fully prove ye truth on. 
He lov’d his Bottle & his friend, 
Which he enjoy’d unto his End. 
He dy’d Belov’d, alas poor Tom, 
Behold at last his sable Tomb. 
Balls is the seat of the Townshend family, 
about five miles from Hunsdon. 
W. B. GeErIsH. 


COLERIDGE ON THE ORIGIN OF ‘ CHRISTA- 
BEL. —Mr. E. H. Coleridge, the poet’s 
grandson, in his recent edition of S. 
Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel ’ says :-— 

“There is one source for ‘Christabel’ which 
should be noted for what it is worth. Whilst 
Coleridge was ‘preparing’ ‘Christabel,’ he read 
and minutely studied Lewis’s ‘Castle Spectre.’ 
His copy, which he must have bought at Shrews- 
bury, is dated January 20, 1798, and a few days 
later (Tuesday [January 23], 1798) he forwarded a 
detailed criticism of the play to Wordsworth, in 
which he compared his own genius with that of a 
writer whom he duly appreciated, but by no means 
rated in accordance with the general.” 

Then follows tke criticism. 

Apropos of this it may be noted that the 
poet, in ‘Table Talk and Omniana,’ Ashe, 
1884, refers to certain lines in the ‘Hymn 
to St. Teresa,’ from ‘Carmen Deo Nostro,’ 
by Richard Crashaw, in the course of which 
he says :— 

“They were ever present to my mind whilst 
writing the second part of ‘Christabel’; if, indeed, 
by some subtle process of the mind, they did not 
suggest the first thought of the whole poem.” 

See ‘ Crashaw’s English Poems,’ ed. by J. R. 
Tutin. W. 


MitTon’s Brste.—The subjoined extract 
from The Daily News of 12 December last 
will perhaps be of sufficient interest for these 
columns :— 


“*A New York telegram recalls that in 1901 there 
was sold at Sotheby's a copy of the ‘ Breeches’ 


Bible which originally belonged to John Milton, 
and contained what purported to be his signature. 
The purchaser was Mr. Herbert Dodd, a member 
of the well-known firm of American publishers 
Dodd, Mead & Co., who, after retaining the book 
in his possession for some time, disposed of it toa 
wealthy amateur, Mr. Buckler, Secretary to the 
American Legation in Madrid. Recently Mr. 
Buckler had the Bible put up to auction, and it fell 
to the bid of Mr. Alfred J. Barton, a well-known 
expert, for the sum of 1,225 dollars. Now Mr. 
Barton, as the result of close investigation and 
comparison, declares that the alleged writing is not 
genuine, and as the book was guaranteed as such 
the purchaser has returned it to its previous owner. 
—Central News. 

““A Cambridge correspondent telegraphs: Mr. 
Aldis Wright, of Trinity College, Cambridge, says 
he was consulted about the Bible, and after referring 
to ‘Sutherby’s Ramblings’ in the elucidation of the 
autograph of Milton he pronounced it to be that of 
Major John Milton, who was an officer in the City 
of London trained bands, and not that of the poet, 
who was blind at the date of this signature. 
Elizabeth Milton, the third wife of the poet, had 
signed her name on the title-page.” 

As with my recent note re Bunyan 
(inserted at 10 S. viii. 468), I take the 
opportunity of pointing out that I have not 
as yet been favoured with a reply to my 
genealogical query concerning a relative of 
Milton’s appearing at 10 S. vii. 329. 

McMurray. 


‘*Bittycock.”’—I am not aware if atten- 
tion has ever been directed to the conjectural 
origin assigned to this word in the ‘H.E.D.’ 
In a recent lecture on ‘ Hats’ I referred to 
its supposed corruption from bully-cock, and 
suggested that it was simply “a little man’s 
hat,’’ in contradistinction to the grown man’s 
hat, the “ chimney-pot.”” Both conjectures 
appear to be wrong. It was first worn, and 
is stated on good authority to have been 
invented, by the father of the present Earl 
of Leicester, the popularly known “ Billy 
Coke,” who represented the county of 
Norfolk in Parliament for many years. He 
used to wear it in the hunting-field, and, 
with a subsequent characteristic emendation, 
it was called after him. 

INGLEBY. 
Sedgeford Hall. 


Mrs. Stirling, in her recent biography of 
Coke of Norfolk, first Earl of Leicester of 
Holkham, ascribes the invention of the 
bowler hat to Coke’s nephew William Coke, 
who 
“ decided that a hat, said to have been originally 
designed by Wm. Bowler, a hatter in the Borough, 
would answer his requirements. He therefore 
ordered Lock, in St. James’s Street, to make him 
one after this pattern, and the fashion thus started 
was afterwards universally adopted.” 
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The Evening Standard of 17 December 
last, in a review of Mrs. Stirling’s book, 
states that there is still a well-known hatter 
in St. James’s Street who charges you in 
his bills ‘‘ To one Coke hat.” 

This derivation is doubtful: it is pro- 
bable that the name originated from the 
resemblance of the hat to an inverted bowl, 
in the same manner that the pot-hat is so 
called from its being shaped like a chimney- 


pot. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Billycock’ explains 
that this is 
“apparently the same as_bully-cocked, used 1721, 
meaning ‘cocked after the fashion of the 
vullies’ or hectoring blades of the period.” 

The word appears to have been in use 
before Coke of Norfolk was born. 

JOHN HEBB. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BurNuHAM Society, SomMERSET.—Can any 
correspondent furnish notes on the origin, 
history, and membership of this society ? 
I have before me a pamphlet entitled :— 

“The Pre-existence of Souls and Universal 
Restitution considered as Scripture Doctrines: 
extracted from the Minutes and Correspondence of 
Burnham Society, in the County of Somerset. 
Taunton, 1798,” pp. 58. 

The editor informs us that the Rev. Sir 
George Stonhouse, Bart., who had written 
largely in favour of universal restitution 
from 1761 to his death in 1793, had left 
the copyright of his works to the President 
of the Burnham Society ; so the Society 
proposed to re-issue them by subscription. 
For the last twenty years of his life Ston- 
house resided at East Brent, near Burnham. 
There is evidence that these Universalists 
sprang from the Calvinistic side of the 
Evangelical movement ; but we read that 
the Rev. John Wesley ‘‘ was in the habit 
of preaching in the Society’s rooms.” 

Are there any other publications of the 
Society ? And who was the President ? 

J. E. Opcers. 

Oxford. 


Famiry.—In ‘The King over 
the Water,’ by A. Shield and Andrew Lang, 
there is, naturally, some space devoted to 
the family of Princess Clementina Sobieska. 
I am anxious to know if the account is 


quite correct. It is stated that her grand- 
mother ‘‘ Marysienka,”’ the widow of King 
John Sobieski, was ‘‘a Frenchwoman, Marie 
de la Grange-Arquien, niece of the Duke de 
Bethune.” I thought that it was the 
Marquis de Béthune’ married 
Marysienka’s sister ; but was there another 
intermarriage ? Then, again, weare told :— 

“ Her son James Sobieski had been twice married. 
By his tirst wife, a Polish lady, he had one daughter 
—Casimire, now [1713]aged eighteen. By his second 
wife Hedwige, daughter of the Duke of Bavaria 
Neuburg......he had two daughters, Marie Caroline 
and Marie Clementina.” 

The account in ‘Das jetzt lebende 
Europa’ (1716) gives to Prince James. 
Sobieski only one wife, Hedwig Elizabetha. 
Amalia of Pfalz (Bavaria-Neuburg), born 
18 July, 1673, and married 25 March, 
1691; and names their eldest living child 
as Maria Casimira. De la Chenaye Desbois. 
et Badier’s ‘Dictionnaire de la Noblesse’ 
also gives Casimire Sobieska the same 
parentage. Was she therefore a full sister 
or a half-sister of the wife of the ‘“ King 
over the Water” ? 

A. Francis STEUART. 

79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


DepIcaTIONS OF CHURCHES, &c.—Can 
any of your readers tell me of any publica- 
tion giving a list of the dedications of all 
sacred buildings in England, whether still 
standing or in ruins? An interesting point 
of prehistoric archeology has arisen in con- 
nexion with ancient chapels. 

O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 

The Grove, East Woodhay, Newbury. 


[Tux Rev. Dr. Cox has kindly supplied the 
following information :— 

‘“‘Thereisnosuch book publishedas that which Mr. 
CrawForp desires ; but a full list of parish-church. 
dedications is given in Miss Arnold-Forster’s 3 vols. 
of ‘Studies in Church Dedications,’ published by 
Skeffington in 1899. The authorities, however, that 
are cited for the dedications are almost exclusively 
mere Diocesan Calendars, and hence there are 
many mistakes, for several of these Calendars per- 
sist in perpetuating blunders. Medieval wills, 
chartularies, and episcopal registers are the chief 
sources that require searching. The larger maps of 
the Ordnance Survey profess to mark church, 
chapel, and even ruined church and chapel dedi- 
cations: but in some counties the usual blunders 
are repeated, as those in charge of certain parts of 
the survey did not go to the right people for 
information.” ] 


ALEXANDERS OF IRELAND AND SCOTLAND: 
Surmmpate.—1. Can any of your readers give 
me information as to the connexion between 
the Irish Alexanders of Maryville and Cale- 
don and the Scotch Alexanders, created 
Earls of Stirling ? Burke suggests a common 
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ancestor in the grandfather of the first Earl | Kew Palace to London by the high road 
of Stirling, but I cannot find any basis for through Turnham Green. Do any of your 


this. 


2. Why is the eldest son of the Earl of building ? 


Donoughmore called Viscount Suirdale ? 
Has any such title ever been created ? or is 
it merely a fancy name taking origin from 
the fact that the river Suir runs through 
the Knocklofty property ? H. B. R. 
2. ‘Whitaker’s Peerage,’ s.v. Donoughmore, says: 
“The title ‘ Vise. Suirdale,’ borne by_ courtesy by 
the heir apparent, originated, according to Mr. 
Cokayne, in some confusion as to the precise 
title bestowed in 1797, which was strictly ‘Vise. 
Donoughmore of Knocklotty,’ and not of Suir- 
dale.” 
AUTHORS OF QvoTATIONS WaAnTED.— 
Source of the following quotations is sought : 
1. When with society he’s in the lurch, 
He starts a tiger, and then goes to church. 
2. Search the —— universe from Pole to Pole, 
You'll find self-interest rules the whole. 
These passages are not apparently in Pope, 
Swift, Churchill, or Johnson’s translations of 
Juvenal. HIPPOcLIDES. 


Land o’ carefu’ cannie bodies, 

Foes to a’ ungodly fun; 

Land that sums up man’s whole duties— 

Heaven, the deil, and Number One! 

Can any reader give the other verses and 
the author of them ? B. 

Edinburgh. 


1. Ye shepherds, tell me, have you seen 
My Flora pass this way? 
In form and feature Beauty’s queen, 
In pastoral array ! 
2. When I left thy shores, O Naxos, 
Not a tear in sorrow fell ; 
Not one sigh or faltering accent 
Marked my bosom’s struggling swell. 
Often supposed to be by Byron. Is it cor- 
rectly attributed ? 
3. We that are held of you in narrow chains, 
Sought for our beauty, through our folly raised, 
One moment to a narrow eminence, 
To drop in dreary nothingness — OH 


Vermont. 


Cuiswick HicH Roap anp Georce III.— 
On the north side of the Chiswick High 
Road, a little to the east of Gunnersbury 
Lane, stands a small, isolated brick building 
one story high, now used as a store, which 
bears on the front a cast-iron plate having 
on it the crown and broad arrow and the 
initials E.R. Local tradition says it was 
built to serve as the shelter for a guard 
sent from Hounslow Barracks to protect 


readers know anything of the history of the 
J. TAVENOR PERRY. 
5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 

Lamps’s ‘My Great-Aunt’s MANUSCRIPT.’ 
—Coleridge, in one of his letters to Daniel 
Stuart, written in January, 1800, says :— 

“Tf you want matter, Lamb has got plenty of 
‘My Great-Aunt’s Manuscript.’ I would advise 
you, by all means, to make it an article in 7'he 
Morning Post.” 

Did this appear? It is not included by 
that title in the collected editions. 

E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


WINTER: ITS PROCLAMATION.—The follow- 
ing appeared in The Daily News of Monday, 
2 December last :— 

“ According to ancient custom, winter was 
proclaimed at Colchester after the stroke of 
midnight on Saturday by the town crier in the 
Words :— 

Cold December hath come in, ‘ 

Poor people’s backs are clothéd thin ; 

The trees are bare, the birds are mute, 

A pot and toast would very well suit. 
God save the King.” 

Is the custom known elsewhere ? and how 
long can it be traced at viene ? 


PRaGMATISM. — The word Pragmatism 
appears susceptible of many meanings not 
satisfactorily solved by dictionaries. <A 
history of the word and its meaning would 
be interesting just now, since it is exciting 
attention by its use as “a new name for 
someold ways of thinking.”’ See Prof. William 
James’s new book. E. M. W. 
[The answer is fortunately to be found in the 
section of the ‘N.E.D.’ issued on New Year’s Day. 
The earliest illustrative quotation for the philo- 
sophical sense is from 1898. In this Prof. James 
states that the word was first used in this sense by 
. S. Peirce in the early seventies in lectures at 
Cambridge, Mass. ] 


‘“‘TyE.”—Can you tell me the meaning of 
the word “tye”? Is it where people were 
“tied’’ up at the whipping-post and put in 
the stocks ? On Alpheton Tye here there was 
a whipping-post. H. H. Bartrum. 
Alpheton. 


Rev. Joun Byne.—I am anxious to 
discover the parentage of the Rev. John 
Byng, Unitarian minister of Tamworth, 
Staffs, from 1768 to 1821. He was born in 
1747, educated at the Daventry Academy, 
and died at Tamworth in 1827. He 


George III. whenever he was passing from 


married in 1770 Charlotte Harding, a 
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granddaughter of the cousin of Thomas Guy, 


the founder of Guy’s Hospital. 
reply direct. W. Batrour STEWART. 
13, Caroline Place, Birkenhead. 


EpwarD AND Henry Butwer.—In the 


SuFFOLK STREET Riot, 1735.—The fol- 


Please ,lowing is an extract from a letter from 


Henige Legge to the Earl of Dartmouth, 


| 23 Feb., 1735, which is amongst the Dart- 
'mouth MSS. 


(Historical MSS. Committee 


number of Le Mercure de France for the Ist Report). Can any one inform me whether 


of January one of many letters from Hor- 
tense Allart to Sainte-Beuve describes her 
life with ** Bulwer’ in London while he sat 
in Parliament. In another she quotes 
« Edward Bulwer (frére d’Henry)’”’: “ There 
are two things in the world: human nature, 
and French nature.”” Why did she explain 
the writer as “‘ frére d’Henry ” ? The editor 
of the letters in his foot-notes always writes 
«‘ Bulwer,” and intends the novelist. Henry 
sat in Parliament later; but in Hortense 
Allart’s day he was known asa “ tin-soldier” 
and a diplomatist. The lady had children 
by many fathers, and may not have been 
truthful. E. A. H. 


Most-Usep ENGLISH Worps.—Can any 
reader furnish me with a reference to, ora 
list of, about two thousand words which 
are the most used in ordinary, everyday 
English ? 

I should be most grateful for any replies 
sent to me at this address. 

F. Howarp 

Woodland Grove, Torquay. 


Mrs. ABERDEIN: PapyrusEUM. — Who 

was this lady ? and what was Papyruseum ? 
In 1818 a short exhibition of the latter was 
given in Stoakes’ Rooms, Church Street, 
Liverpool, the attention of the nobility and 
gentry being drawn to “‘ the elegant and truly 
unique productions of the late Mrs. Aberdein, 
known the name of Papyruseum,” 
‘‘These extraordinary works of art consist,” 
the advertisement states, 
‘*Of upwards of 130 Figures of Persons of Different 
Nations, including Several Public Characters, repre- 
senting their peculiar expressions of Countenance, 
Customs and Costumes; also correct Models of 
Architecture, Statuary, Landscapes, and a great 
Variety of Flowers, &c., faithfully coloured from 
nature, the whole most curiously constructed in 
Paper.” 

An adequate description of these tasteful 
and ingenious specimens was said to be 
impossible ; they had jto be seen to be 
properly appreciated, when they would, 
undoubtedly, afford pleasure and satisfaction 
to the most fastidious admirer of the fine 
arts. The exhibition was made for the sole 
benefit of Mrs. Aberdein’s only child, a girl 
of twelve years. Admission one shilling 
from 10 to dusk, descriptive catalogues at 
ls. and 6d. each. 


De 


there is extant any copy of the copperplate 
engraving mentioned ? 

“The Suffolk Street Riot has made much noise, 
but is now pretty well blown over. The persons 
resent were Lord Middlesex, Lord John Murray, 
Lord Boyne, Lord Harcourt, Sewallis Shirley, Sir 
James Grey, Mr. Strode, and Mr. Denny; and there 
is now a copperplate of the Company in that style, 
whic Dartmouth may like to have amongst 
his collection at Blackheath.” 

(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 
6, Wilton Terrace, Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin. 


“Vin oris.”—I have been laiely in 
Lorraine, and have been regaled on wine 
almost the colour of red ink and water, 
which goes nevertheless under the name 
of vin gris. Can anybody on thi. side the 
Channel say why it is thus entitled ? 
I hardly think the reason is generally known 
on the other. In ‘Sur les grandes Routes 
de France’ M. Valabrégue tells how he 
tried to solve the question at Liverdun :— 

“On boit. a table, le vin gris de Lorraine, vin de 
couleur claire, pluto6t rosée, un peu apre, un peu 
doux, quidonne une agréable sensation de fraicheur. 

“Ce vin gris,’ me dit mon voisin, ‘ vous le re- 
trouverez sur toutes les tables en Lorraine; c’est 
une vieille habitude pour tout le monde d’en avoir 
sa provision.’ 

“*Et pourquoi lui donnez-vous cette épithéte de 
vin gris qu’il ne mérite pas, puis qu’il est rose?’ 

“*Oh! n’y faites pas attention : remarquez seule- 
ment comme il est clair. Voyez son coloris: il est 
plutét blane que rouge. Quant au gout de terroir 
qu il posséde, on lV’obtient, ainsi que la coloration, 
en envoyant immédiatement les grappes au pressoir. 
On ne les laisse point fermenter dans les cuves. 
C’est la méme opération qu’on fait subir au raisin 
pour produire le vin de Champagne.’ ”—P. 118. 

Is it possible that the wine is not gris=grey, 
but gris=tipsy, by which I mean in some 
special state of fermentation ? 

St. SwITHIN. 


ScotcH PRIVATEERING.—Will any of your 
readers be kind enough to refer me to any 
authorities which I may consult in relation 
to some privateering operations carried 
on from Scotland in 1672? In that year 
the Bruce, a frigate sent out by the Duke 
of Rothes, the Earl of Lauderdale, and 
others, captured two Danish timber-laden 
vessels named the Palm Tree and the 
Patience. A lawsuit was the result, the 


course of which is described in a pamphlet 
in the Brit. Mus. Library. 


CAPER. 
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. Sm Henry Docwra.—Where can I find 
an account of Sir Henry Docwra’s expedi- 
tion to Ireland about 1596, with men under 
his command enlisted for service against the 
rebels ? There were two other men of his 
surname—Robert Docwra, Constable of 
Carrickfergus Castle, co. Antrim, 39 Ed- 
ward III.; and John Dockeray or Docwra 
(as it was then indifferently spelt), 14 Ed- 
ward IV. They were said to own property 
in Westmorland. Was Sir Henry one of 
their descendants, or in any way related to 
them? Is there any list of those who 
took part with him in the expedition to 
Iceland ? GENEALOGIST. 


Replies. 


THE TREATY OF TILSIT: COLIN 
A. MACKENZIE. 


(10 S. viii. 469, 510.) 


THE story which the Rev. E. C. MacKENZIE 
relates in his interesting reply is, I feel sure, 
quite untrustworthy. He says the story, 
so far as he knows, “has never appeared in 
print.” So we now have it in print for the 
first time after the lapse of over a hundred 
years. Is not the story on the face of it 
unreliable ? I think this can be easily 
shown to be the case, but I will first give 
Treland’s account of the interview in his 
‘Life of Napoleon’ (iii. 61), published by 
him in 1827. It must be borne in mind 
that he had good opportunities of getting 
information from French sources, as_ his 
preface shows. This book is scarce. 

“‘ Napoleon, attended by the Grand Duke of Berg, 
Prince of Neufchatel, Marshal Bessiéres, Duroc 
and Caulaincourt, proceeded to the banks of the 
Niemen, and went on board the vessel which was 
to transport them to the raft, while the Emperor 
with the Grand Duke Constantine, 
General Bennigsen, Ouwaroff, Prince Labanoff [sic], 
and his first adjutant, General Count Libben eh 
put off from the opposite banks. The two vessels 
reached the raft at the same moment. The Emperors 
embraced on leaving the vessels and entered the 
— prepared for them. Their conference 
asted about two hours, and when it closed, the 
attendants of the two ,potentates were admitted. 
Both Emperors then returned to their vessels, 
when a second interview took place the followin 
day, upon a little island in the Niemen, at whic 
the King of Prussia was also present.” 

Now for Sloane’s account (‘Life of Napo- 
leon,’ iii. 37). After describing the pavilion 
on the raft and the meeting of the Em- 


perors there, he states that “ the staff, at a 


respectful distance, could catch nothing of 
what was said.’’ 

These accounts, if correct, entirely demo- 
lish the story now published for the first 
time. Fancy that each of the emperors was to 
be accompanied by a single guard “ who did 
not know French.’’ So that it seems to have 
been contemplated that these guards might 
hear what was said; but although they 
might possibly hear, they were to be men 
who could not understand, and therefore 
Napoleon was to be attended by a German 
grenadier (an insult to the French troops) and 
Alexander a Cossack! But further, the Cos- 
sack who was “ chosen” for such an honour- 
able post would no doubt be a good man. 
Mackenzie in some way found out “the 
chosen soldier,’ and set to work to corrupt 
him, “‘ by means of gold and liquor.” 

Now we come to the first transformation 
scene. In some secret place Mackenzie had 
to put on the uniform, and by a singular 
coincidence the Cossack’s uniform fitted 
him—coat, boots, cap, &c. The story does 
not relate whether the Cossack put on 
Mackenzie’s clothes, or whether other 
clothes were got for him. The next 
difficulty is how it came about that no 
one noticed that the face of Mackenzie 
was not the face of any Cossack known 
to the other soldiers, This Cossack, envied 
by the other soldiers, must have been 
seen by scores of them, and directly he 
came off the raft his comrades must have 
been anxious to hear his account of the 
two Emperors. Hundreds of persons were 
watching the raft. Then comes the further 
difficulty of the second tranformation scene, 
by which Mackenzie had to get rid of his 
uniform and to get clear off, and the 
Cossack had to get back into his uniform. 
The time is not unimportant. The armistice 
after Friedland was signed on the 22nd of 
June, and the meeting on the raft was on 
the 25th (by some writers incorrectly stated 
to be on the 24th). 

Who can believe such a story as this ? 
‘Credo quia impossibile est.” Moreover, 
Canning’s conduct after he got the informa- 
tion of the meeting of the Emperors shows 
that he could not have been informed that 
Mackenzie had “ thus overheard the bargain 
by which the Danish fleet was to be annexed 
by the Franco-Russian combination.” 

Mackenzie must indeed have been a brave 
man, for if he had been discovered by 
Napoleon his life would not have been 
worth half an hour’s purchase. Then for 
this wonderful achievement, which en- 
abled the Government to save the country 
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from a great peril, what was Mackenzie’s guessed rightly—what the contents would 


reward ? 
been done for him. 


| 
| 


Stapleton’s account of the interview in’ 


‘George Canning and his Times’ is equally 
amusing. He states at (p. 125) that ‘an 
individual was concealed behind a curtain 


Nothing special seems to have be, and acted at once, playing a bold game 


on a mere supposition. 
One would think that a little more than 
the uniform of a Cossack would have been 


‘required by Mackenzie, viz., a beard; and 


of the tent, and was a_ secret witness of. 


that most curious conversation,” &c. It is 


due, however, to Stapleton to say that the. 
the Cossack was straining his ear to follow 


raft had curtains, as appears in the picture 
referred to by me! 
statement without any proof is charming. 
Will the Rev. E. C. Mackenzie kindly 
give a reference to The Times containing 
the obituary of C. A. Mackenzie? Before 
writing my former reply I examined a file 


The boldness of this 


his features (possibly very Scottish), and 
whole bearing might very easily have caught. 
the eagle eye of Napoleon. The latter 
would no doubt at once have noticed that 


the conversation, unless Mackenzie was a 


_master in remaining still at a distance and 


of The Times for the week after his death, | 


which was advertised in that jonrnal, and 
also examined the ‘D.N.B.,’ and could 
find nothing about him. 

No one would think for a moment of call- 
ing in question the perfect good faith of 
the Rev. E. C. Mackenzie, but stories like 
this, handed down from one person to 
another over a series of years, are generally 
worthless. Moreover, I should not wish to 
depreciate the services of Mackenzie, for, 
knowing Russian and French, he no doubt 
picked up at Tilsit important information, 
and at once duly reported it. 

Harry B. Poranp. 

Inner Temple. 


With regard to the E.C, MackEnzir’s 
interesting communication as to how 
Canning got the news from Tilsit, did Colin 
Mackenzie transmit the story of the disguise 
personally to the son of his cousin, and not 
in any private memoirs of his life ? It might 
also be of interest to know whether the story 
was told by Mackenzie in his latter years, or 
was one that he often referred to in private 
conversation while still in his prime. 

It is strange that Canning, even after 
having seen the report and heard Mackenzie 
personally on the peace conference, still 
seems to have been very much in the 
dark, and made strenuous attempts to 
find out the contents of the secret para- 
graphs. Unless the two emperors spoke in 
a vague manner only as to coming plans, it 
seems hardly possible to call Canning’s 
attempts to obtain definite news about 
the secret treaty anything else than a huge 
piece of bluff, most successfully accom- 
plished. So far it appears that Canning 


knew only that a secret treaty had been 
made, but the contents were unknown to 
him, even when he died. He guessed—and | 


possessed good hearing. 

It seems most likely that some help was 
rendered by a superior Russian officer, with 
or without the knowledge of the Czar,* 
without any one in the Russian army 
knowing about the disguised Cossack, and 
with plenty of time given for the transforma- 
tion of the bodyguard chosen for the floating 
pavilion into Mackenzie in disguise. 

Had Mackenzie been pledged to Canning 
or to some Russian to preserve strict silence ? 
This would perhaps account for the story 
not being mentioned in any of the statements 
and reports during the autumn of 1807, nor 
in any later accounts, Mackenzie’s mouth 
being sealed, even after his having left the 
diplomatic service, to his friends! as well as 
the world generally, with the exception of 
his nearest relatives, on whose confidence he 
could rely. Or was Mackenzie a man of 
taciturn habits, little given to mixing in 
society, and shunning the world ? 

W. R. Prior. 
[* The opinion of the best-informed. } 


St. ANDREW’s Cross (10 S. vili. 507).—— 
The arms of the see of Rochester do not 
contain the cross of St. Andrew, but include 
the heraldic ordinary called a saltire, viz., 
Argent, a saltire gules. St. Andrew’s cros3 
is the same ordinary, but must always be 
argent upon azure, for the reason explained 
by Nisbet as follows :— 

“It has been anciently used by the Scots for their 
ensign, upon as well grounded a tradition for its 
appearing in the air as other nations have for their 
crosses coming down from heaven. Our historians 
are not wanting to tell us that Achaius, King 
of the Scots, and Hungus, King of the Picts, 
having joined forces to oppose Athelstan, King 
of the Saxons, superior to them in force, 
they addressed themselves to God and their 
patron St. Andrew; and, as_ a token that 
they were heard, the white saltier cross, upon 
which St. Andrew suffered martyrdom, appeared 
in the blue firmament. Which so animated the 
Scots and Picts that they defeated the Saxons and 
killed King Athelstan in East Lothian; which 
place to this day is known by the name of Athel- 
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stanford, corruptly pronounced Elshinfoal. After 
the victory, the two confederate kings, out of a 
sense of singular mercy, went in procession to the 
church of St. Andrew’s (where his arm was said to 
be kept as a relic) to thank God and the Apostle 
for the victory, purposing that they and their suc- 
eessors should, in all time coming, use on their 
ensigns the cross of St. Andrew. How well the 
Picts performed I know not, being overcome and 
expelled afterwards by the Scots; but it has been 
the constant practice of our kings to carry a white 
saltier cross on a blue banner.”—‘ Heraldry,’ i. 131. 

All of which let any dangerous sceptic 
call in question at his peril, seeing that the 
azure field of St. Andrew forms the hasis of 
the Union flag. It is to be regretted that 
flag-makers use, not a heraldic azure, but 
navy blue, which shows almost black against 
the sky, thus obscuring the celestial origin 
of the ensign. HERBERT MAXwELL. 


‘ RINORDINE,’ IRIsH Sone (10 S. viii. 468, 
518; ix. 12).—In the summer of 1904, when 
I was on a holiday in Donegal, an old 
woman of Kilmacrenan sang me what was 
evidently a fragment of this ballad. She 
was nearly eighty years of age, and could 
remember only four lines :— 

If by chance you look for me, 
Perhaps you ‘ll not me find, 
For I'll be in my castle : 
Inquire for Reynardine. 

The melody to which she sang these words 
is very quaint and beautiful—more beautiful 
even than the one given in Mr. Graves’s book, 
of which it is a variant. I asked her what 
these words meant, and she said that “ Rey- 
nardine is the name of a fiery in Ireland that 
turns into the shape of a fox.’’ The tune is 
certainly very spirituelle. 

‘HERBERT HUGHES. 
Trish Literary Society, London, W. 


ARMS ON PuNCcHBOWL (10 S. viii. 488).— 
The arms on the “ punchbowl of Lowestoft 
ware” are the same as those on a well- 
known service of Chinese porcelain, one of 
the plates of which is exhibited in the 
Franks Collection at the British Museum, 
and another, in the possession of Mr. F. A. 
Crisp, is described in his ‘ Armorial China: 
a Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain with Coats 
of Arms,’ 1907. The latter had previously 
been excellently illustrated in colour by 


Mr. W. Griggs in his ‘ Armorial China,’ 1887. 
The former is described by Sir Wollaston | 


Franks in his Catalogue (p. 195) :— 
Plate.—Chinese porcelain, 


viz., Sab., three escallops in pale arg., Biss, im- 
— Az., three griffins’ heads erased arg. (Bill?) ; 
mantlings and crest, two snakes embowed; motto 


SIS F#LIX BIS; border of black diaper with plain 


“ Plate.—Chi peeved in colours, | 
with gilding « in the centre, a large coat of arms, | 


or gold grounds, interrupted by six medallions: 
enclosing alternately flowers and __ butterflies. 
Diam. 83 in. 1413.” 

I would hazard a suggestion that this 
punchbowl might also be really an example 
of Chinese porcelain, painted to order in 
China, like the plates just mentioned. 

S. W. BusHELL. 


GERMAN TRANSLATION : AUTHOR WANTED 
(10 S. viii. 509).—It seems worth notice that 
Longfellow himself, in his ‘ Hyperion,’ 
Bk. IIT. chap. vi., distinctly disowns the 
translation referred to. He says :— 

“*T shall not give you a bald translation of my 
own, because I have laid up in my memory another,. 
which, though not very literal, equals the original 
in beauty.” 

I once published a translation of Uhland’s 
poems ; but this was later (in 1864). I men- 
tioned in the Preface that ‘‘a translation of 
nearly all Uhland’s poems by Alexander 
Platt was published at Leipzig in 1848.” 
Whether the version sought is Platt’s or not, 
I am unable to say. Perhaps not ; but the 
early date of his publication makes it just 
possible. Water W. SKEAT. 


TAVERN, BILLINGSGATE 
(10 S. vii. 429, 510; viii. 52).—Through the 
kindness of Mr. Borrajo, City Librarian, I 
have been enabled to discover the site of 
this ancient tavern. That gentleman has 
shown it plainly marked upon Rocque’s 
map of London (1746). The space is also 
clearly shown, without the name, on Ogilby’s 
map of London (1677). Mr. Borrajo states 
that he has found a notice of the tavern 
as early as 1509. 

The position was exactly midway between 
St. Mary-at-Hill and Love Lane, facing the 
middle of the present Billingsgate Market, 
and appears to be now occupied by the 
Post Ottice, and another building, thereto 
adjoining, on the west side. 

Lionet SCHANK. 


WorpbswortH AND Brownie (10 8. viii. 
466).—One would like to think Mr. BAYNE’s. 
reading of the sonnet “It is a beauteous 
evening’ the correct one, but is it certain 
that by “the Mighty Being ’’ Wordsworth 
meant anything more than the sea? Mr. 
C. LAWRENCE ForpD, at 98. iv. 342, says :— 

“Wordsworth is speaking of the sea only (called 
| *Monstrum’ in ‘ Aineid,’ v. 849); but perhaps it 
is not irrelevant to mention that there seems to- 
have been an old notion or belief, in which even 
| Kepler shared, that the whole globe was ‘an 
| enormous living animal,’ with ‘alternations of 

sleeping and waking? (see Brewster’s ‘ Martyrs of 
| Science,’ 1841, p. 261).” 
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T cannot think that Wordsworth co regarded 
the world, nor, apparently, does Mr. Forp. 
It was a spiritual presence that the poet 
found in external nature; and even if he 
was speaking ‘‘of the sea only” in this 
passage, it is certain that its voice would 
convey to him “authentic tidings of in- 
visible things.” Are we justified in sup- 
poing anything more than that ? im 


Notwithstanding the reference to the Deity 
in the last line of this exquisite sonnet, 
it is quite clear to me that by “‘ the mighty 
Being ”’ in the sixth line Wordsworth does 
not mean God, but refers to the sea, just 
mentioned. Let us look at the sonnet 
as a whole :— 

It is a beauteous evening,’calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea: 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year ; 

And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

«sod being with thee when we know it not. 

If there could be any doubt as to “the 
sequence of thought,” it would be set at 
rest by the two various readings of 1836 
(see Iknight’s ‘ Wordsworth,’ ed. 1882, 
vol. ii. p. 292) :— 

Air sleeps,—from strife or stir the clouds are free, 
But list ! the mighty Being is awake. 

The ‘“transi‘ion”’ is not, as Mr. BAYNE 
supposes, “from the contemplation of the 
peaceful scene to the thought of the omni- 
present Deity,” but from the sleeping air, 
the stirless clouds, the general quiet, and 
the tranquil sunset, to the contrast afforded 
by the sea, personified as a living being. 
It is gentle as the sky, but it does not sleep 
—it is awake, as you find, if you listen, 
by the low rumbling sound of its ever-moving 
waters. 

The presence of Deity is recognized, but 
not as Mr. Bayne thinks. There is no 
such abrupt and startling transition as his 
interpretation reads into the poem. The 
“solemn thought” by which the foet 
is “touched” is there throughout, from 
the first line to the last. 

The sonnet, we are told, is “‘ the concise 
expression of an isolated poetic thought,” 
or “the complete development of a single 
motive” (see Sharp’s Introduction to 
“Sonnets of this Century’). This isolated 


thought, this single motive, seems to me 
to be found, as usual, in the close ; as it is, 
for instance, in the magnificent sonnet by 
Blanco White. The aj parent indifference 
of the child is but the natural result of its 
greater nearness to, and greatec familiarity 
with, that Deity whose presence in Nature 
the adult recognizes with an uttered emotion. 

If I am right in my view, the ingenious 
parallel or contrast drawn by Mr. BAYNE 
between this sonnet and Browning’s familiar 
lines 

God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world, 
is therefore absolutely without foundation. 

I may add that in nearly all the editions 
of the poem that I have consulted the pro- 
noun “his” in the seventh line is without 
the capital, as Mr. BAYNE himself has given 
it. C. LAWRENCE Forp. 

Bath. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (10S. 
iii. 88) :— 

1. Heu: vitam perdidi, operose nihil agendo. 
These words have a death-bed ring, and 
recall the remark, which according to Bayle 
was not made by the dying Grotius “ multa 
agendo nihil egi’”’ (see Mr. LarHam’s article 
at 9 S. xi. 162). 

They are an echo of Seneca, ‘ De brevi- 
tate Vite,’ xiii. 1 :— 

“Persequi singulos longum est, quorum aut 
latrunculi aut pila, aut excoquendi in sole corporis 
cura, consumpsere vitam......Nam de illis nemo 
dubitabit, quin operose nihil agant, qui literarum 
inutilium studiis detinentur ” ; 
and would be an appropriate saying, 
whether real or fictitious, for some gram- 
marian who had spent a lifetime in ‘set- 
tling Hoti’s business.” 

A brief reference to the place where the 
querist has encountered the quotation 
might possibly be of help in tracing it. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 

Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 


LirHUANIAN FoLtK-LORE: —LEGLESS 
Spirits (10 S. viii. 168, 277).—Mr. Puatr 
will find that Japanese pictures of ghosts 
invariably make them legless. In Hazlitt’s 
‘Faiths and Folk-lore,’ 1905, there is a 
frontispiece which represents evil spirits 
in a quasi-Japanese style, but one of them 
has legs and feet wholly displayed. Every 
one here in this town, on looking thereat, 
never fails to declare it as astonishing a 
rarity as a white raven or a filly’s horn, 
so deeply inwrought in their mind is the 
notion of spectres appearing constantly 
without feet. 
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According to a Chinese encyclopedia 
of Buddhist matters, Tua-Shih’s ‘ Fah-yuen- 
chu-lin,’ A.D. 668, tom. liii., in the Indian 
legend of Nagirdjuna’s conversion all 
spiritual beings are said to leave no foot- 
prints, whereas a man, however adept in 
the magic of making himself invisible, 
leaves them necessarily. Whether borrowed 
from this or sprung from their ownoriginality, 
it is very probable that the Japanese once 
entertained the selfsame superstition, which 
resulted in their now well-nigh ineradicable 
belief that all ghosts lack lower limbs. 

98. vi. 225, col. 1. 
JXumacusu MINnakatTa. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


MEN or Famity as ParisH (10 S. 
viii. 448, 516).—In 1555 John Carmichael 
of that ilk was parish clerk of Carmichael, 
and John Somerville, second son of Hugh, 
fifth Lord Somerville, was parish clerk of 
Quothquan, both in the county of Lanark 
(Pitcairn’s ‘ Criminal Trials,’ i. 383). 

G. W. C. 


The parish clerkship is often held by 
gentlemen. Mr. Athelstan Riley, who is 
also the squire, is, I believe, the parish clerk 
of St. Petroc Minor, Cornwall. The office 
was often held by those preparing for Holy 
Orders, a3 is done in this parish. It is to 
be remembered that the parish clerk has 
always had the privilege of reading the 
Epistle at the Holy Communion; and it 
is required by Canon 91 that he shall be 
a@ man of some education. See Atchley, 
“The Parish Clerk,’ 1903, and Legg, ‘ The 
Clerk’s Book of 1549’ (Henry Bradshaw 
Society), 1903. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Leicestershire. 


Earty EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY QUERIES 
(10 8. viii. 369, 436.).—2. La Bruyére (‘ Les 
Caractéres’), describing not the French 
people, but the Court of Louis XIV., has 
a long citation where the few lines quoted 
are included. It is to be found in the 
chapter ‘ De la Cour,’ exactly at the begin- 
of the fourth part. Li. 

aris. 


11. Cadaroque (now spelt Cadaroc) is 
a station on the Canadan Pacific Railway, 
about 35 miles south of the town of London, 
in the province of Ontario. It marks the 
site of a temporary fort set up by the French 
settlers as a protection against the incursions 
of the Indians at the beginning of the last 
century. 

It is to be regretted that these forts have 
not been better preserved. Fort Gharry, 


an extensive walled encampment, the original 
settlement of the thriving city of Winnipeg 
(Manitoba), and the only relic of antiquity 
it possessed, has been destroyed, with the 
exception of the gateway, which still remains 
to remind the traveller of the perilous times 
experienced by the first settlers in Canada. 
JoHN HEBB. 


Beutan Spa, Uprer Norwoop (10 8. 
viii. 508).—I remember visiting these gardens 
about the year 1845; and they were open 
till 1850, but how much later I cannot say. 
It seems worth while to record that we then 
pronounced spa as spaw, according to the 
spelling in Johnson. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


This fashionable resort was formed about 
1836 or 1838, and certainly survived, though 
it could not be said to be flourishing, 
in the year 1854, for in ‘The Pictorial 
Handbook of London’ for that year the 
rustic buildings surrounding the lawn are, 
with the entire place, there described as 
being “all now more or less decayed and 
neglected.”’ Spa Road, Spa Hill, and an hotel 
commemorate the Spa’s departed glory. The 
late Mr. Spurgeon’s residence, Westwood, 
Beulah Hill, it is well known, occupied the 
site of the twenty acres forming the grounds, 
or, at all events, part of the property was 
so occupied. Then it appears to have become 
known as The Lawns, and was in July, 1904, 
offered for sale, with what result I cannot 
say. See The Daily Telegraph for 19 Jan. 
and 4 July, 1904. 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHaAEL. 


ORDINARIES OF NEWGATE (10 vii. 408, 
454; viii. 10, 278).—The Rev. James 
Guthrie, who succeeded Mr. Purney, and 
was Ordinary of Newgate at the time of the 
execution of Catherine Hayes (Thackeray’s 
‘Catherine ’’) on 9 May, 1726, held office 
until 1733 (at least), for he officiated at the 
hanging of Sarah Malcolm on 7 March, 1733. 

The Rev. John Taylor, who appears to 
have immediately preceded the Rev. Stephen 
Roe, was Ordinary in 1750. 

Can any one fill up the gap between 
Guthrie and Taylor? In my note at 19S. 
vii. 409 there is a slip. I wrote (col. 1, 1. 4) 
“Henry ”’ instead of James Hackman. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Scottish Provers (10 S. viii. 470).—If 
W. S. will turn to Proverbs xii. 27, he will 
find an earlier quotation. A. W. 8. 

[Mr. C. Lawrence Forp and the Rev. J. WILL- 
cock also refer to Proverbs. } 
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* Pot-GALLERY ” (1058. vii. 388, 431; viii. 
172, 254, 312, 493, 517).—A careful _con- 
sideration of the details of these galleries 
given at 10S. viii. 312 by Mr. Dovuctas 
Ow EN has led me to the conclusion that they 
were really landing-stages for passengers 
alighting from boats, and for the loading and 
unloading of cargo. The list shows that 
they were an ordinary adjunct to land along 
the river, whether it belonged to factories, 
brickyards, stair-steps, or private property. 
I therefore think it likely that the word 
** pot-gallery ’’ is nothing but “ boat-gallery ” 
in disguise—a solution which would ap- 
parently meet the requirements of the case, 
such landing-stages being naturally regarded 
by the municipality in the light of encroach- 
ments on the river, and liable to special 
charges and permits. 

The mutation of 6 into p is not a normal 
one, as Prof. Skeat remarks (see ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Purse’); but it is 
not perhaps so uncommon in the English 
language as philologists have hitherto sup- 
posed. It is a change that may easily have 
resulted, as in the present case, from the 
awkward attempts of foreigners to pronounce 
English. Thus the Chinaman has turned 
“business” into ‘pidgin’? or “ pigeon”; 
and “Bologna sausage” has become 
“polony.” But the best illustration of the 
difficulty I know of is to be found in 
‘Henry V.,’ III., where Capt. Fluellen the 
Welshman remarks, “I assure you there is 
very excellent services committed at the 
pridge,” and on another occasion adds, as a 
saving clause, ‘when there is more petter 
opportunity to pe required.” So also Sir 
Hugh Evans in ‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’: ‘*I will peat the door for Master 
Page.” 

I would add, for the benefit of those who 
wish to pursue the matter further, that an 
excellent idea of the Southwark river-front 
at the end of the seventeeth century may be 
got by reading the last chapter of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘L’Homme qui rit,’ in which the 
principal actors in the novel are made to 
embark on a vessel lying alongside the river 
at one of these galleries, or something very 
like them. N. W. 
New York. 


GLenaRaA (10S. viii. 449).—Glenara means 
the glen of the sheiling, or, as one might 
say, the sheltered glen; but the particular 
one in Campbell’s poem has no existence 
apart from the poem, which is founded 


on the well-known story of Lachlan Maclean 
of Duart’s differences with his wife, Lady 


Elizabeth Campbell, a daughter of Archi- 
bald, second Earl of Argyll. He is said to 
have placed her, about 1527, on a rock out 
from Duart, still known as the Lady’s Rock, 
covered at high water, from which, however, 
she was rescued, and to have given her a 
sham funeral, followed by the tragic end of 
Maclean at the hands of Sir John Campbell, 
the lady’s brother. 

Joanna Baillie’s tragedy of ‘ The Family 
Legend’ is also founded upon it. 

J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


ARCHBISHOP BLACKBURN (10S. viii. 350, 
415).—There is a portrait of him in the 
Archbishop’s palace at Bishopthorpe, and 
a reproduction of it forms an _ accept- 
able illustration in the late Canon J. R. 
Keble’s ‘ History of the Parish and Manor- 
House of Bishopthorpe.’ Some particulars 
of Blackburn’s life are referred to, and 
pains taken to refute certain scandals con- 
cerning it. Legend says that Dick Turpin 
was at one time his Grace’s butler—at least 
so states the lamented author to whom I 
have referred. Sr. SwitTHrn. 


If your correspondent will refer to 4S. ix. 
180, 226, 289, 396, he will find a great deal 
of information concerning this prelate and 
the curious stories concerning him. 

In a note on the last lines of Byron’s 
‘ Corsair,’ published in 1822, 

He left a corsair’s name to other times, 

Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes, 
the anecdote that the Archbishop was once 
a buccaneer is mentioned as apocryphal. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Liccrers,”’ c. 1474 (19 S. viii. 449).— 
Those who consult the ‘ N.E.D.’ should be 
respectfully urged to use more care. Most 
old words have many forms of spelling, and 
cross-references are often inserted by way 
of guide. Thus, under ‘Ligger,’ we are 
directed, first of all, to turn to ‘ Ledger,’ 
where is given all that can be desired. 

W. C. B. 


A “ligger”’ is the same as a “ coucher,” viz., 
any large book suited better for lying on a 
desk than for carrying about ; sometimes a 
large account-book, cartulary, or the like, 
frequently a great Breviary for use in church, 
as distinct from a “ portas,”’ or small one, 
carried by a ‘ book-bosom priest.” See 
‘Ledger’ in ‘N.E.D.,’ and its synonym 
‘ Ligger.’ J. T. F. 

Durham. 
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The book Mr. T. W. Witxrams inquires 
about is a large copy of the Breviary, and 
he will find references in the ‘ N.E.D.’ under 
‘Ledger,’ including one from a Somerset 
House will; but his example is seven years 
earlier than the earliest given. 

AYEAHR. 

(H. P. L., St. Swiruty, and Mr. J. B. WatNeE- 
WRIGHT also thanked for replies. ] 


“SHam ABRAHAM” (10 S. vii. 469; viii. 
293, 395, 477).—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
beholden to Mr. E. RimBautr Drspin for 
his reply at the last reference. I should, 
however, like to say that what I quoted 
(viii. 293) was taken verbatim from the 
songbook which I referred to. It is always 
possible that a song or poem may have 
alterations or additions made either by the 
author or by some one else. Alterations 
and additions are interesting; therefore I 
offer the whole stanza, of which I gave only 
the first two lines :— 

The French say they’re coming, but sure they are 
humming, 

I know what they want, if they do land ; 

We'll make their ears ring in defence of our king, 

Our country, and Abraham Newland : 

Oh Newland ! 
Darling Abraham Newland ! 
No tri-colour’d elf, nor the devil himself, 

Shall e’er rob us of Abraham Newland. 

‘The Songster’s Favourite Companion,’ 
London, not dated, p. 11. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Latin Quotations (10 S. i. 188, 297, 
437; ii. 110, 276).—38. ‘‘ Partus aureus ” 
(‘ Pedantius,’ ed. G. C. Moore Smith, 1. 2506, 
“* Optime, sic enim eris ingenij nostri partus 
aureus’). The source of the phrase is 
Pseudo-Cicero ‘ Ad Octavianum,’ 6 :— 

“Ego patres conscriptos ad parricidium induxi, 
ego rem publicam fefelli, ego ipsum senatum sibi 
manus adferre coegi, cum te Iunonium puerum et 
matris tue partum aureum esse dixi.”—Pt. Il. 
vol. ii. p. 563 of C. F. W. Miiller’s ed. of Cicero ; 
vol. vi. p. 289 of Tyrrell and Purser’s ed. of the 
correspondence of Cic. 

Cf. “Aureolus partus matris,’”’ quoted in 
Prof. Moore Smith’s note (p. 148) from an 
epitaph on Walter, Earl of Essex (ob. 1576). 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 


CuasseuRS BrITANNIQUES (10 S. v. 369). 
—Originally a portion of the Prince of 
‘Condé’s Army of Emigrants. Embodied 
as a Rifle Regiment in May, 1801, under 
the command of Col. John Ramsay. Most 
of the officers were foreigners. During the 
war in the Peninsula the regiment was 


recruited from the prisoners of war and 


French deserters. When first brought on 
to the British establishment the regiment 
consisted of eleven companies. Disbanded 
in 1815. See Sewell’s *‘ Extinct Regiments 
of the British Army.’ M. J. D. CocKte. 


Walton-on-Thames. 


PRE-REFORMATION PARSONAGES (10 S. 
viii. 109, 314, 414).—The rectory at As- 
penden, near Buntingford, is a pre-Reforma- 
tion building. The late rector, the Rev. 
A. P. Sanderson, was of opinion that it 
dated from about 1500, but it is probably 
much older. It has a timber frame of oak 
on which are oak laths, covered with strong 
plaster, and it is as sound to-day as when 
it was built. W. B. GerisuH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


CaMEL BIBLIOGRAPHY (10S. viii. 289).— 
1. Watt (G.), The Camel. 1887. 
2. Rayment (Vet.-Major G. J. R.), Camels on 
Field Service. [Official.] Simla, 1896. 
ie Maxwell (Col. H. H.), Camel Guns. Woolwich, 


4. Burn (Major D. B.), Notes on Transport and on 
Camel Corps. 1887. 


5. Some Account of the Organization, Equipment, 
&e., of the Imperial Service Camel Corps, Bikanir. 
J.USLTL., xxvii. 161-6. 

6. Regimental Transport: Infantry: Short In- 
structions for saddling and loading Pack Mules and 
Camels. (Issued with Army Orders, dated Ist Janu- 
ary, 1889.) London, 1889, 8vo. 

7. Green (General Sir G. W.), The Organization 
and of Camel Corps in Warfare. 


RUST. vi 
M. J. D. Cockte. 


521-37. 
Walton-on-Thames. 


The following might be added to the 
authorities already cited :— 

Gilchrist, A Practical Treatise on the Treatment 
of the Diseases of the Elephant, Camel, and Horned 
Cattle. With instructions for preserving their 
efficiency, also a description of the medicines used 
in the treatment of their diseases and a general 
outline of their anatomy. 

ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 

Fairport. 


THe Lamss In Great RussELL STREET 
(10 8. viii. 421).—Charles and Mary Lamb 
occupied the upper part of No. 20, Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, one door west of 
Bow Street, from 1817 to 1823. Lamb in 
a letter refers to the house as being “next 
to the corner”’; and Mary Lamb in another 
letter speaks of having a view of Drury 
Lane Theatre in the front, and of Covent 
Garden Theatre from the back windows. 
The house at the corner of Bow Street, 
which is sometimes referred to as Lamb’s, 
has no windows at the rear, the rooms 
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being lighted from the front and flank of 
the house, and the numbers in the street 
are as they stand in Horwood’s map(1819), 
in which every house is numbered. 

HEss. 


Pusiic SPEAKING IN SHAKESPEARE’S Day 
(10 S. viii. 130, 415).—T have had experience 
of a Reading Club wherein a play is cast 
among the members, and is read aloud by 
them as quickly as may be without undue 
despatch. Some stage directions are also 
read; and in‘ Henry VIII.’ “ Orpheus with 
his lute”’ is sung, though, as in compensa- 
tion, some of the Christening rubric is left 
out. Under such conditions ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ takes not less than two hours 
twenty minutes, and ‘Henry VIII.,’ two 
hours fifteen minutes. I do not think that 
either play could be decently acted in two 
hours, whether in Shakespeare’s day or in 
our own. ‘Two hours” fitted his metre 
better than ‘‘ two hours and three quarters:” 


‘hence the wonder grew.” 
T. SWITHIN. 


It seems almost incredible that any of 
Shakespeare’s plays can have been acted 
in two hours, even if no intervals were 
allowed for scene-shifting. If five minutes’ 
interval was allowed between the acts, and 
two minutes’ between the scenes, the time 
would be reduced to one hour or less. A 
play of 3,000 lines would contain, roughly, 
25,000 words, which, even if the scene- 
shifting and intervals were reduced to a 
quarter of an hour, would have to be gone 
through in about 105 minutes, at the rate 
of 238 words a minute. It is well known 
that, as at present constituted, the human 
mind cannot, on an average, assimilate 
ideas conveyed to the brain through the 
organ of hearing at the rate of more than 
100 words a minute. If the actors really 
spoke at this rapid rate, it would go far 
to explain the contemporary lack of appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare’s plays, and the con- 
temptuous remarks of Pepys in his diary. 
If ‘Othello’ was “a mean thing” and 
‘Macbeth’ only ‘‘a pretty good play,” it 
must surely have been through some defect 
in imparting their meaning to the audiences ; 
and this defect might well be that of 
excessive rapidity of utterance. Even in 
drawing-room Shakespeare circles, in which 
there is no interval whatever between the 
acts or scenes, it is impossible to get through 
any play in two hours. 
J. Foster Patmer. 


8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Political History of England.—Vol. XII. The 
History of England during the Reign of Victoria 
(1837-19/1). By Sidney Low and Lloyd C. Sanders. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

WE have heard it urged, and with much plausibility,. 

that the history one should first learn is that of the 

hundred years preceding one’s own time. The 
period of the present volume certainly deserves the 
attention of the ordinary reader, and our common 
experience is that, whether young or old, unless he 
is a professed historian, he knows very little about 
it. If he has had a classical education, he knows 
more of Cesar than Wellington, and of Marius. 
than Lord Melbourne. It is with great satisfaction, 
then, that we find the present volume written by 

a pair so well fitted for their task; no better 

hands could, in our opinion, have been chosen, 

for both have ample experience as journalists, a 

good style, and a wide knowledge of the subject- 

matter which makes for sound judgment. The 
excellent Bibliography at the end of the volume 
shows the many sources of information open to the 
reader, but for ordinary purposes he may rest 
satistied with a perusal of this book, though 
he should be warned that the inner history of 
some events is not yet known, and can only be- 
the subject of surmise. The whole is highly com- 
pressed, but not devoid of vivid and epigrammatic 
touches, and might well become a handbook of the 
period, being sutticiently ‘“‘ documented” by refer- 
ences at the bottom of the page to sources. The- 

Index is good, but not perfect. The first notable 

name which we chanced to look for is not included. 

The compression to which we have alluded some- 
what spoils the flow of the narrative, but room has. 
been found for occasional pungent remarks, as that 
of Macaulay in 1888 that the Radicals were reduced. 
to “Grote and his wife,” and for questions of 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ such as the use of: 
the word ‘‘ Conservative,” which “had been used by 
Canning, at a city dinner, as far back as 1824, and. 
was not, as is often said, first applied to Tories by 
Croker in The Quarterly Review in January, 1830. 
Macaulay in July, 1832, in his review of Dumont’s 
‘ Mirabeau,’ referred to it as a new cant word.” 

The writers had not the advantage, we presume, 
of consulting the edition of the Queen’s letters just 
published ; but, as a matter of fact, a good many of 
the revelations in those volumes are not new, ¢.9., 
Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince Consort * 
is quoted for evidence as to Palmerston’s conflict: 
with the Queen concerning the modification of dis- 
patches. We note the unusual, but, we believe. 
correct conclusion that Mr, Balfour was not a 
regular member of the celebrated Fourth Party, in 
spite of the Vanity Fair cartoon which includes 
him among them, and which is reproduced in Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s ‘ Life’ of his father. 

Beaconsfield’s death is the occasion for an able- 
—_— of his influence, pointing out that his 
Imperial phase obliterated earlier memories :— 

“His personal character, tov, had risen in the 
general esteem as his years drew out; even his. 
political opponents respected his courage, his pene- 
trating judgment, his dignified firmness. Under: 
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lying the theatricality that still clung to him it was 
felt there was something large and genuine, some- 
thing that touched the nobler chords of public life. 
Thus he lived to be an idol, and died to become a 
tradition, for almost half his countrymen ; and the 
anniversary of his death came to be kept as a kind 
of saint’s day by ardent Conservatives.” 

There is, perhaps, some political bias in the fact 
that no similar summary is given of the personality 
of Gladstone, who, however, outlived his best period 
of activity. 

Dealing with politics as outsiders, we cannot ex- 
pect to be able to criticize the mass of detail here 
presented. We are more at home in the chapter 
concerning ‘Literature and Social Development.’ 
Here science and Darwin are rightly put in the 
front of the summary. We do not rank Tennyson’s 
blank verse in the ‘Idylls of the King’ so high as 
our authors do. There is, however, felicity in the 

eneral appreciation of poets. Under this head 
Jatthew Arnold is, of course, mentioned, but we 
find no adequate notice of his prose criticism. 

Weare of opinion that Dickens’s style improved 
with years, and that in this respect, ‘Our Mutual 
Friend’ (1865) is much superior to ‘ David Copper- 
field’ (1850); and we can hardly endorse the state- 
ment as to the relative value of his style and 
Thackeray’s. Henry Kingsley is put above his 
brother Charles ‘‘ for originality al ower.” We 
are pleased to see a recognition of Thirlwall’s 
‘History of Greece,’ a book which has been unduly 
obscured by Grote’s great work. As the vogue of 
‘Essays and Reviews’ is mentioned earlier in the 
volume, we think at leasta line might have been given 
to ‘Lux Mundi,’ with a hint as to the preponderance 
of the Higher Criticism among scholars. A good 
many modern novelists, we may add, reach fully as 
high a standard as Mrs. Lynn Linton. She, how- 
ever, is mentioned as one of a group, and it is clear 
that conciseness is responsible for some omissions 
and some levelling of values which would hardly 
have occurred if the authors had had more space at 
their disposal. There is one new science that we 
think deserved a word or two, that of folk-lore and 
anthropology, which has led to the careful study of 

ckward races, and incidentally to a wonderful 
broadening of ideas concerning religion in its various 
forms. he century ended with a repudiation, 
among the majority, of materialistic views which 
in earlier days seemed alone to possess a secure 
foundation. The somewhat unnecessarily dis- 
cordant views of Imperialists and Social Reformers 
are neatly indicated in the final paragraphs of this 
interesting book. 


Heine’s Book of Songs. Translated by J. Todhunter. 
(Oxford, University Press.) 
Tuis is a good specimen of the ‘‘ Oxford Library of 
Translations.” Dr. Todhunter has been well known 
for many years as a — of talent, and pro- 
bably appreciates the difficulties of his task as well 
asany man. The present reviewer has made some 
attempts in the same field with indifferent results, 
and recognizes that Dr. Todhunter has come as 
near success as can be hoped, which is much nearer 
than the average translator. The Preface shows 
how well he has understood his author. We 
endorse its statements entirely, except that we 
should emphasize the folk or ballad side of Heine’s 
muse, which allows him to —7 vernacular and 
homely expressions in a way which would be fatal 
to the ordinary bard. W. E. Henley, with his dis- 


regard of conventionality, is in some ways the most 
Heinesque of modern poets. The use of inversion 
is the way out of many difticulties, but it is a way 
which seldom pleases us. It destroys the sense of 
naturalness and the tripping, easy rhythm which 
are Heine’s. Many of ‘he renderings here are well 
worth quoting, but we can find space for only one 
poem, which will be familiar to most readers of 
eine :— 
My pretty fishermaiden, 
Coes row thy skiff to land, 
Come hither and sit beside me, 
We'll gossip hand in hand. 


Make of my heart thy pillow, 
And be not so shy with me ; 
Less coy art thou, daily trusting 

Thyself to that wild sea ! 


My heart, just like the ocean, 
ath storm and ebb and flow, 
And many a pear! of beauty, 
Sleeping the waves below. 


On the whole, Dr. Todhunter shows remarkable 
ingenuity in meeting the various difficulties of 
vocabulary and rime. We hope his book will reach 
a second edition, and that he will then repair an 
indiscretion we have dwelt on many times—the 
absence of an index of first lines. Poets can hardly, 
we suppose, be expected to attend to such practical 
matters; but publishers ought to assist them, 
especially in a matter which concerns the re-read- 
ing of their best work. 


The Fortnightly Review yy the new year with 
an excellent number. Dr. A. R. Wallace’s paper 
on ‘Evolution and Character’ is one of the most 
striking contributions to the science of man that 
we have read for some time. An address by 
Tolstoy, ‘Love One Another,’ follows. Dr. Beattie: 
Crozier enters in ‘A Challenge to Socialism’ on a 
friendly duel with Mr. Blatchford. Mr. Walter 
Jerrold in ‘Titmarsh and the ‘‘ Dixonary”’ deals 
with words he has found in Thackeray’s writings 
which are not included in “tan admirably repre- 
sentative modern dictionary, ‘The Encyclopedic.’ ” 
It is an interesting collection, but some of the 
words are obviously slang, and would appear only 
in a dictionary devoted to slang. It might have 
been pointed out that ‘‘difugient snows” and “I 
have militated in former times, not without glory,” 
are direct references to definite lines of Horace. A 
reviewer in our own columns mentioned some while 
back Thackeray's verb ‘‘to accolade,” which is not 
in the ‘N.E.D. Mr. Francis Gribble has a pleasing 
article on Whittier, a poet not so well known in 
England as he should be; and Mr. Escott deals 
rather sketchily with ‘ Lever and his Friends,’ but 
is entertaining. 


The National Review, as usual, thunders against 
the machinations of Germany and the Government. 
There is a lively sketch of Mr. Lloyd-George, by 
Mr. J. A. Lovat Fraser; and Mr. J. L. Garvin says. 
trenchant things about Free Trade papers, and 
explains away the present commercial prosperity 
with which the nation is credited. The Bishop of 
Carlisle is moderate and sensible concerning ‘ Canon 
Law and the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act.’ 
There is ‘ A Plea for a Forth and Clyde Ship Canal’ ; 
Miss Evelyn Underhill replies to Lady Robert Cecil 
effectively concerning ‘ The Cant of Unconvention- 
ality’; and Mr. A. M. Low is striking, as usual, 
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concerning ‘ American Affairs.’ The most interest- 
ing article, however, in the number is Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett’s on ‘The Foreign Policy of Queen 
Victoria,’ and the occasions on which that wise and 
astute sovereign went wrong. 


The Nineteenth Century leads off with ‘ Politics | 
er | 
is 


by one of the ablest of 


in Transition,’ 


Liberals, Mr. 
pap 


in 


arliament with which The Nineteenth is this 
month somewhat choked. We wish 


that there 


was less political writing, and one article a month | 


on a_ book worth reading and not necessarily new. 
Mr. Oswald Crawford writes on Portugal; an ex- 
wrisoner, who uses the objectionable word ** peno- 
ogist,” replies, not very to Sir Alfred 


Wills on ‘Criminals and Crime’ ; 


‘ an interesting article out of ‘The Comte de 
makes . Carmen Sylva in ‘On Earth | 


Saint-Germain’; and Ca i 
—Peace!’ suggests suitable reflections for the 


season. 
concerning Jean Petitot, the enamel-worker of 
Geneva, is hardly of sufficient interest for the 
general public. Miss 8. K. Phelps has a sentimental 
little dialogue, ‘The Fairy Prince’; and Lord 
‘Curzon prints his Birmingham address of last De- 
cember on ‘The True Imperialism.’ It is full of 
fine rhetoric, but does not contain much that. is 
novel. He thinks that the sovereign of the Empire 
should visit its outlying parts from time to time, and 
that an Imperial Council, apart from the Govern- 
ment in power, is a necessity. 


Ix The Cornhill Mr. A. F. Wallis’s verse on ‘A 
Christmas Tea Party’ shows talent, but is not 


ficiently elear in expression. Mr. Ian Malcolm | 
re a bright article on ‘Edward Lear,’ whose gift | 


for nonsense is well exhibited. Lady Robert Cecil 
writes on ‘A Walking Gentleman,’ which is an 
excellent novel by Mr. James Prior. 


who used to walk under Leslie Stephen’s guidance. 
‘The article is interesting, but might, it seems to us, 
have been brighter. ) r 
more interested in metaphysics than in good talk. 
At any rate, - has told us much that will attract 
casual reader. is ti 
wo Sa social affairs into journalistic talk would 
ti surprised an earlier generation who kept such 
things to themselves! Mr, G. M. Trevelyan writes 
on ‘The War-Journals of ‘‘Garibaldi’s English- 
man,”’ J. W. Peard ; and Mr. A.C. Benson interests 
us in ‘ Kelmscott and William Morris. 


The Burlington Magazine has this month a liberal 
supply of illustrations of recent acquisitions from 
the famous Kann Collection, including two masterly 
Rembrandts and two fine examples of Frank Hals, 
the merits of which are explained in a way that all 
can understand. ‘There is a further article on the 
decoration of the Palace of Westminster; and 
Mr. Lionel Cust begins ‘ Notes on Pictures in the 
Royal Collections’ with the ‘Great Piece b 
Van Dyck, i.e., the family group of Charles I. with 
his wife and two eldest children at Windsor. 


1632 for Charles I. 


are both reproduced, and both pictures of singular 
distinction. The Musée des Beaux-Arts at Buda- 
est is fortunate in possessing the latter. Nothing, 
Lowever, in the number exceeds in beauty or 


er is the best of the many on current questions | 


ss Una Birch | 


Dr. G. C. Williamson’s new information | 


Prof, James | 
Sully gives ‘Reminiscences of the Sunday Tramps’ | 


erhaps the Professor was | 


He | 
akes out that it was executed by the painter in | 

1632 fe Lawrence’s portrait of Mrs. | 

Allnutt, and Raeburn’s of Mrs. Keuneth Murchison, 


| interest the version of Myron’s Statue of the Disk- 
thrower found near Ostia, and the Niobid found in 
| the Gardens of Sallust. The former is of great 
| importance, because the Lancellotti example of the 
| * Discobolus,’ the best version, is jealously guarded, 
and not open to reproduction. he statue of the 
Niobid is a wonderful piece of action and grace, and 
ascribed to the fifth century B.c. 


WE welcome the New Year’s issue of The Scottish 
| Historical Review (Glasgow, MacLehose), which 
| maintains an admirable standard of interest and 
| research. There is that perpetual subject of romance 
| and inquiry, Mary, Queen of Scots, who occupies 
two articles, by Mr. Thomas Duncan and Mr. 
T. F. Henderson, the latter dealing in lively con- 
_troversy with Mr. Lang’s view of the ‘Casket 
Letters.” Prof. C. S. Terry edits ‘ Allan Cameron’s 
| Narrative, February-April, 1716,’ which affords 
valuable insight into the last phase of the °15. 
Other articles treat of the Market Cross of Aber- 
deen; Henry Ker of Graden; ‘The Green Island,’ 
a traditional and enchanted spot to the north of 
Scotland, which may well be Greenland ; and ‘The 
Bishops of Glasgow, 1316-1446,’ with fine engravings 
of episcopal seals. There are several reviews of 
an expert character, and notes and comments. 


Messrs. Jack of Edinburgh propose to reprint in 
facsimile a series of old Tudor plays, including also 
other printed pieces and rare MSS. This will be 
the first systematic and serious attempt to reprint 
pre-Shakespearian Jiterature in facsimile. These 
treasures are for the most part unique, and 
enshrined in public collections like the British 
Museum or the Bodleian. The editor of the series 
is Mr. John 8. Farmer, who invites communications 
| from scholars regarding rare books and MSS., which 
| would be acceptable, if reproduced. 


Tue business carried on by Mr. Elliot Stock for 
many years in Paternoster Row has now been 
disposed of to Mr. Robert Scott. Mr. Stock will 
still take part in the management of the business, 
_and the members of the staff will be unchanged. 


But how all this transference of , 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


T. S. Norton (‘ The hand that rocks the cradle me 
—Written by William Ross Wallace. See 9 S. ii. 
358; 10S. iv. 447; v. 273. 

Masor Crowe.—Forwarded. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 

ne, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE. THE CLAIMS OF FRENCH POETRY. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KENT. THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WARWICKSHIRE CONTEMPORARIES. 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL. SHORT STORIES. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
DISCOVERIES. SARTOR RESARTUS. VENETIAN LIFE. SUFFOLK RECORDS 
AND MSS.: INDEX. LITERARY YEAR-BOOK. 

THE BOOK SALES OF 1907: II. ‘THE LICENSED TRADE.’ THE DOUGLAS CAUSE. 

LORIMER FISON. 

‘OLD > acne AT THE ACADEMY. NOTES FROM PARIS. THE AURELIAN WALL 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


‘THE STATUTES OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 

FATHER AND SON. A BOOK OF GREEK VERSE. DYOTT’S DIARY. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Explorer ; Children’s Children; The Love Story of Giraldus; Phantom 
Figures ; The Heart’s Banishment ; the Progress of Hugh Rendal ; The Master Beast. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Lord Wantage; Shakspeare’s Sonnets; Adonis, Attis, Osiris; The 
Literary Man’s Bible; Sir Gawain and the Lady of Lys; British Freewomen; The National 
Edition of Dickens; The Eversley Tennyson; The Blackmailers; The Liberal Year-Book ; 
Manor Court Rolls in Private Hands ; The Pocket Ruskin ; Almanach Hachette ; The Greyfriars. 

NOTES FROM PARIS. THE BOOK SALES OF 1907. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—A Bird Collector’s Medley; Anthropological Notes; Attis and Christ; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Eugéne Delacroix ; The Nature Poems of George Meredith ; The American Pilgrim’s 
Way in England ; the Collector’s Manual; The Annual of the British School at Athens; The 
Landscape Painters’ Exhibition ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Arms and the Man; The Babes in the Wood; Aladdin ; Robinson Crusoe. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


LORD ACTON’S THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM. 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of chpice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 070 
TWO Vols. ... oe ae 010 6 
FOUR Vols. 014 0 
EIGHT Vols. 1, 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


ONE Vol. .. 
TWO Vols. ... 
THREE Vols, 
FOUR Vols. 
SIX Vols. ... 
TWELVE Vols. ... ooo 3 0 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books, 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
THREE Vols... 10059) 20) 012 0 110 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Kachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 


other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenseum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, January 1, 1908. 


FIFTEEN Vols. ... 015 0 ope 115 0 oes 3 0 0 sie 5 5 0 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 
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